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QUESTING WITH 


What significance the fact may 
hold, we do not undertake to say. 
But by scraps of evidence gleaned 
from sundry sources, we deduce 
that Russians are adopting an in- 
creasing number of capitalist pre- 
cepts and practices. 

The most recent relevant item 
comes to us via a German corre- 
spondent who relates that after 
successful experiments Russian 
mercantile establishments are 
opening large-scale rental dep’ts. 
It is now possible, in a number of 
the larger Russian communities, 
to rent expensive items which the 
average, or even the above- aver- 
age Soviet citizen can’t afford to 
purchase. Rental items include ex- 
pensive dinnerware, washing ma- 
chines, sewing machines, vacuum 
cleaners. Merchandise is available 
by the day, or by the hr. 

39 

From the G erm an-American 
Trade News we pick up a brief bit 
that may perhaps give some enter- 
prising kennel-keeper here at 
home the germ of an idea. 

A certain German kennel, it 
seems, will now board dogs for 
absent owners only if the master 
agrees to buy and mail a postcard 
wkly, addressed to the dog. Be- 
fore mailing the card, the own- 
er of the pet is required to sleep 
with the card next to his skin. In 
this way the dog gets at least a 
sniffs worth of solace from the 
distant master. 








Qe....8 


Bari is one of the more inter- 
esting Italian peninsula cities, 
seat of command of the 9th Army 
Corps and the largest commercial 
center in the Apulia area. All in 
all it’s quite a lively place. 

For some time now Bari has 
had a practice of fining young 
couples apprehended at love-mak- 
ing on benches along the beach. 
There have been a considerable 
number of these offenders and the 
fines have mounted to quite a tidy 
sum. 

Around the Holiday season our 
Rome correspondent was in Bari, 
at the time the city fathers were 
holding a meeting to decide what 
disposition to make of the accu- 
mulated funds. Their decision, he 
rep’ts, was a highly sagacious one. 
They are using the money to buy 
more new benches to be placed 
along the beach. 


se 


Alton Blakeslee, science editor 
of the Associated Press, was tell- 
ing a group of journalism students 
that he can get a story on the 
front page of every one of the 
AP’s 2000 clients any time he de- 
sires. “It really is no trick at all,” 
the science editor insisted. “All 
I have to do is mention in the 
lead a treatment for piles, ulcers, 
or sexual impotence. These are 
three conditions that every tele- 
graph editor has, or is worried 
about.” 


@ may we QUOTE 


[1] Nrxrtra KHRUSHCHEV, So- 
viet Premier, opening 21st 
Congress of Soviet Commu- 
nist Party: “The Soviet Un- 
ion has started to produce 
intercontinental ballistic missiles in 
series. If the Soviet’ Union can 
launch a rocket hundreds of thou- 
sands of kilometers into outer 
space, it can launch powerful rock- 
ets with pinpoint accuracy to any 
part of the globe.” .. . [2] ANasTas 
I Mrxoyan, Soviet Deputy Premier, 
when his plane was forced to land 
in Newfoundland, after his 16-day 
visit to America: “You know we 
Russians believe the future belongs 
to the air. But at times during the 
lst part of my ret’n flight from 
N Y, I wondered whether the old- 
fashioned steamers did not have 
their good sides.” ... [3] Mrs Cy- 
Rus S Eaton, wife of Clevéland in- 
dustrialist, who says she is “aw- 
fully tempted” to run for U §S 
Senate: “The people who say we 
can’t get along with the Russians 
are scared people. They are the 
Same people who thought the world 
couldn’t hold the Mohammedans 
and the Christians or the Catholics 
and the Protestants.” ... [4] Chief 
CORBETT SUNDOWN, representing 
Seneca Indians in a 6-nation con- 
federacy fighting against paying 
N Y state income taxes, blames his 
ancestors for the state of his race: 
“If my people were smart, they 
would have sunk Christopher Co- 
lumbus, and we wouldn’t be in this 
trouble today.” ... [5] Mrs Care 
B Writs, ass’t chmn Republican 
Nat’l] Comm: “Women hold the 





you on that ? 


balance of power in 
politics, but as to 
when we may ex- 
pect a woman in 
our chief adminis- 
trative post, I’ll haz- 
ard the opinion that men will be 
walking on the moon before we 
have a woman president in the 
U S.” ... [6] HuGu Partrerson, Jr, 
publisher Arkansas Gazette, blast- 
ing racial bias: “We don’t need to 
concern ourselves about the burn- 
ing of textbooks when in some 
places all the textbooks are locked 
up, and the classrooms along with 
them.” .. . [7] Jas T Bram, Gov of 
Mo, addressing Appropriations 
Comm of State House of Repre- 
sentatives: “You gentlemen have 
to make up your minds sometime 
whether you want to make only 
an historic shrine out of the (gov- 
ernor’s) mansion, or whether you 
want to make it a livable place for 


your governors. Architects estimate 
it will cost $750,000 to put the man- 
Sion in livable shape.” ... [8] Er- 
NEsT HEMINGWAY, author, who lived 
many yrs in Cuba: “The Batista 
gov't stole the Cuban people blind.” 
. . . [9] Benny Goopman, jazz mu- 
sician, after the Russian gov’t re- 
fused him permission to take his 
band to Moscow: “All we got was 
‘nyet, nyet, nyet’ and ‘don’t call us, 
we'll call you.’” 


Quit 
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You may say—as a good many 
are saying—that the President is 
unrealistic in his call for a bal- 
anced budget. Yet his voice is al- 
most the only one raised in a 
wilderness of wind and waste. It 
stands the one positive force 
against the encroachments of in- 
flation. 

Let us admit that the budget 
isn’t going to be balanced—at least 
not in any realistic sense—this fis- 
cal yr. The chance for that has 
already gone glimmering. The prob- 
lem now is to try to keep spending 
within limitations. The President 
appears fairly sound in his esti- 
mate of income—a total set at $77 
billion—altho the Administration is 
asking for certain revenues, such 
as a further increase in postal 
rates, which Congress will not vote. 
But it is in the matter of expendi- 
tures that he’s seriously off base— 
probably in the area of $3 to $4 
billion. 

How profoundly gov’t expendi- 
tures exert inflationary pressures 
is being continually pointed out. 


But it must be kept in mind that 
impressive as the foregoing figures 
are, they do not reflect the total 
gov't receipts and disbursements. 
This scope is observed only by ref- 
erence to the so-called “cash” bud- 
get, including trust fund operations 
for unemployment compensation, 
social security, etc. This brings to- 
tal income-outgo to around $93.5 
billion, or better than 20% of our 
gross nat’l product. 


Now, inevitably, the question 
arises: When shall we see a re- 
versal of this trend? And, echoing 
the proverbial raven, a sepulchral 
voice answers, “Nevermore.” At 
least there’s no reversal in sight. 
For the big chunk—something like 
80% of the total, or 80 cts out of 
every dollar—goes for defense, and 
more recently for related items in 
pursuit of our place in space. The 
only other item big enough to cut 
much ice—and it represents only 
a tenth of the defense figure—is 
the money spent supporting farm 
prices. Ask yourself what the pro- 
spect is for any substantial reduc- 
tion in either of these areas—and 

then write your 
own conclusions. 
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Que the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes, is never quoted” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ACHIEVEMENT—1 

This conversation was reported 
between Herbert Spencer and Thos 
Huxley, two of the 19th century’s 
most eminent leaders of thought. 
Spencer said, “I suppose that all 
one can do with one’s life is to 
make one’s mark and die.” Huxley 
repl’d: “It is not necessary to make 
one’s mark; all one needs do is to 
give a push.”—RaLPpH W SocKMAN, 
“For Success in the New Yr,” Ar- 
kansas Methodist, 1-1-’59. 


ACTION—Inaction—2 

Knowledgeable moderns put their 
backs to the couch and in so doing 
they fail occasionally to put their 
shoulders to the wheel. — ALLEN 
WHEELIs, Execs’. Digest, syndicated 
by Cambridge Assoc’s, Boston. 


AGE—3 

I do not believe in youth at all. 
One only becomes sincere, only be- 
comes oneself, after the age of 30. 
—Marie LENERU, quoted by Iris Or- 
1c0, A Measure of Love (Jonathan 
Cape, England). 


ALASKA—4 

Today, Horace Greely might well 
have said: “Go north, young man.” 
For in the ground of Alaska may 
lie riches that no other state can 
match and in its people a con- 
sumer potential to grow as the de- 
velopment of the new state speeds 
up. . —The Biddle Survey, quoted 
in Supervisory Management. 





AMERICA—5 

Busy as we are polluting the air 
of our cities, fouling the water in 
our rivers and burning our for- 
ests, we still are patriotic enough 
to take time to sing about how we 
love America, the beautiful—BrmL 
VAUGHAN, V F W Mag. 


ATOMIC AGE—6 

Atomic energy will provide 10 
per cent of America’s energy needs 
by 1980.—Horizons, syndicated by 
Cambridge Assoc’s, Boston. 


AUTOMOBILES—7 

One of the most startling statis- 
tics I’ve seen lately is that the cost 
of repairing autos after traffic ac- 
cidents in 1957 was $7% billion. 
This is half of the total spent on 
new Cars. 

This is a major industry. If we 
stopped running into each other, 
think of the unemployment, of 
what an awful jolt our economy 
would take—Jack Masiey, Chicago 
News. 


BEHAVIOR—8 

Civilized man doesn’t eat his own 
kind—but he’ll skin him. — THE 
Country Parson, Register-Tribune 
Syndicate. ; 
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washington 


By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 





The nation’s capitol, because of 
its working hrs, is an early-to-bed 
town. But bistro owners here think 
it’s too early on Saturday nights. 
This March, the 25th anniv of re- 
peal, the Restaurant Beverage 
Ass’n will drive hard to loosen Dis- 
trict of Columbia regulations on 
the dispensing of liquor. Bistro 
owners are aiming their attack at 
the Saturday midnight cut-off. 
They contend liberalization would 
not interfere with gov’t, and would 
keep Washington inhabitants from 
hopping the train to nearby Balti- 
more, which is a wide-open town. 


In Washington for an industrial 
conference, top problem-solver An- 
na Rosenberg recalls a conversa- 
tion she once had with Mrs John 
D Rockefeller, Jr, concerning the 
political possibilities of the Rocke- 
feller boys. “David at that time 
was interested in running for a 
local post in Tarrytown,” Mrs Ro- 
senberg says. “I encouraged his 
mother to give her consent. She 
was reluctant. ‘I don’t think any- 
one by the name of Rockefeller 
could be elected,’ she declared. I 
told her I didn’t think a Rockefel- 
ler could be elected to a state or 
national office, but in Tarrytown 
it wouldn’t hurt. I guess,” con- 
cludes the labor conciliator, “we 
were both wrong.” 
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BEHAVIOR—9 

The racketeer should be elimi- 
nated whenever possible, and we 
can even try to protect the weak 
from the strong. But no law can 
protect a man from his own er- 
rors. — BERNARD BarucH, My Own 
Story: (Holt). 


CHANGE—10 

Have no fear of change as such 
and, on the other hand, no liking 
for it merely for its own sake.— 
Rosert Moses, quoted in Manage- 
ment Review. 


CHARACTER—11 

There can be no success in life 
without decision of character. Even 
brains are secondary in importance 
to will. The intellect is but the half 
of a man; the will is the driving 
wheel, the spring of motive power. 
A vacillating man, no matter what 
his abilities, is invariably pushed 
aside in the race of life by one of 
determined will. It is he who re- 
solves to succeed, and at every 
fresh rebuff begins resolutely again, 
that reaches the goal.—‘Decision,” 
Megiddo Message, 12-27-’58. 


CHAUVINISM—12 

Five-yr-old Clyde Hart, son of 
the new Michigan Senator, ar- 
rived in town, looked around, and 
asked: “Mother, do they speak 
English here?” — Wm Cooper, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


CHILD—Care—13 

Many a child has-grown up to be 
fairly level headed because his par- 
ents couldn’t find the guidance 
book they were looking for.—Ray- 
MOND Duncan, quoted in Townsend 
Nat'l Wkly. 


Today we discuss two engaging 
books lately published in England. 
Neither, so far as we know, is yet 
available in an American edition, 
altho your book vendor can readily 
obtain copies from abroad. 

The list book is Origins (Rout- 
ledge) by Eric Partridge, and is 
Subtitled “A Short Etymological 
Dictionary of Modern English.” 
This is a fit companion of the au- 
thor’s earlier excellent reference 
works, including A Dictionary of 
Slang, A Dictionary of Cliches, 
Dictionary of the Underworld, etc 
(all of which are published in the 
U S by Macmillan). 

This, as the author readily ad- 
mits, is by no means an exhaustive 
treatment of the language. For the 
most part words derived from sci- 
ence and technology have been 
omitted, since these specialist us- 
ages can be explored elsewhere. 
Where Dr Partridge occasionally 
trespasses his own previously ex- 
plored areas it is to present words 
that have come into usage since 
the earlier works were issued. An 
example is the word “goon” which 
is credited to the American car- 
toonist E C Segar and defined as 
“probably a blend of gorilla or 
goof plus baboon.” 

A remarkable book for the stu- 
dent as well as the lay reader with 
an interest in and a fondness for 
words. 

The 2nd volume is titled most 
delightfully The Worst English Po- 
ets, a compilation by Christepher 
Adams (Wingate). As one might 





suspect, a great majority of these 
poems are of the Victorian era. The 
compiler suggests: “If there are 
any shy poets modest enough to 
feel that their poetry is not good 
enough to be published, let them 
read these selections and take 
heart.” 


Whatever these selections may 
lack (and certainly there is no 
lack of lacking!) they present in- 
formation in precise and prosaic 
abundance. As for example this de- 
Scriptive detail relating to a castle: 
“It was erected fifty years ago / 
The cost exceeding forty thousand 
pounds.” 


These minor bards are not only 
precise and prolix, but they are, 
for the most part, remarkably lack- 
ing in any sense of doubt as to the 
authenticity of their talents. Their 
call, it would seem, has been loud 
and clear. But there are exception- 
al traces of humility, which come 
as welcome contrast. Here we ob- 
serve an opening stanza by Pow- 
noll Toker Williaus: 


O Muse of Poetry, who didst ere- 
while 

Inspire the gentle Soul of Lamar- 
tine, 

Please tell me what to say, and 
how to say it, 

I’m going to try to sing the Lake 
at Aix. 
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CHURCH—14 

A minister addressing a conf of 
preachers said that too many of 
our churches are like “a middle- 
class solarium where tired old spir- 
itual limbs are warmed a bit from 
wk to wk.”—Hatrorp E Lvccock, 
Christian Herald. 


CIVILIZATION—15 

Civilizations are always renewed 
and saved by their discards. For 
example, the first Christians.— 
Universalist Leader. 


COMMUNICATION—16 

And so we talk to each other, 
write and wire each other, call 
each other short and long distance, 
across land and sea, clasp hands 
with each other at meeting and at 
parting, forgive each other and 
even destroy each other because of 
the always somewhat thwarted ef- 
fort to break thru walls to each 
other. — TENNESSEE WILLIAMs, Cat 
on a Hot Tin Roof. 


COST-OF-LIVING—17 

There are bigger things than 
money. For instance, bills—Service 
for Company Publications. 


DRINK—Drinking—18 

A distinguished Kentucky colonel, 
in response to an invitation: “Suh, 
I only refused a drink once in my 
life, and that was when I misun- 
derstood the question.”—C C Fur- 
nas, “Fringes of Babel,” Modern 
Language Jnl, 1-’59. 


EDUCATION—19 

The goal of education should be 
not so much to teach as to offer 
chance to experience growth of the 


Que 
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total personality, including, of 
course, exercise of the mind and 
the aesthetic skills. — Geo Sovute, 
Longer Life (Viking). 


Que scrap book 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, born 
140 yrs ago (Feb 22, 1819) was 
perhaps the most versatile of 
the early New England poets. 
His work ranged from The Vi- 
sion of Sir Launfal to the col- 
loquial Bigelow Papers. This 
stanza from A Glance Behind 
the Curtain (1843) is frequent- 
ly quoted either precisely or in 
substance: 


No man is born into the world 
whose work 

Is not born with him; there is 
always work, 

And tools to work withal, for 
those who will; 

And blessed are the horny 
hands of toil. 


ry} 
47 





EDUCATION—20 

Most foreigners who visit this 
country go away with the com- 
plaint that the pace of American 
life is too fast. But a top Russian 
educator, who has just ended a 
visit here, has just the opposite 
criticism about the pace of U S 
education. Commenting on his 
classroom visits, Aleksei I Marku- 
shevich said, “Sometimes, I’ve had 
the feeling I was watching a slow 
motion film.”—Scholastic Teacher. 


EXPERIENCE—21 

Many a man grows sage after 
sowing his wild oats. — Tit-Bits, 
London. 


FEAR—22 

The highway of fear is the short- 
est and quickest route to defeat.— 
Wm L BROWNELL. 


GIFTS—Giving—23 

It is said that when Andrew 
Fuller went into his native town 
to collect for the cause of missions, 
one of his old acquaintances said, 
“Well, Andrew, I’ll give five pounds, 
seeing it’s you.” “No,” said Mr Ful- 
ler, “I can’t take anything for this 
cause seeing it’s me,” and handed 
the money back. The man felt re- 
proved, but in a moment he said, 
“Andrew, you are right; here are 
ten pounds, seeing it’s for the Lord 
Jesus Christ.”—Biblical Illustrator. 


GOD—and Man—24 

Modern times have done all right 
by me and mine, and I’m grateful 
for every gram of Salk vaccine, 
penicillin, tetanus serum, antibiot- 
ics, and aspirin; every box of de- 
tergent and jet-propelled cereal; 
for all vitamin capsules, cancer re- 
search, telephone service, indoor 
plumbing, pure-food-and-drug laws, 
fair-employment legislation, voting 
franchises, Social Security, and ex- 
ploration of the outer space avail- 
able. I am a long way from regard- 
ing this as the best of all possible 
worlds, but neither can I bring my- 
self to think of it as irredeemable 
squalor which Christians must re- 
ject to secure their own salvation. 
My faith in a just and loving God 
is strengthened by the _ secular 
wonders He has permitted His chil- 
dren to achieve—JEAN HOLZHAUER, 
“I Like Things the Way They 
Are!” America. 


GOVERNMENT—Cost—25 

Load each of 212 trucks with 5 
tons of dollar bills and you’ve got 
a billion bucks. Lay those bills end 
to end and they’ll circle the earth 


4 times. Then remember the fed’l 
deficit for this fiscal yr has al- 
ready passed the $10 billion mark. 
—Detroiter. 


HAPPINESS—26 

It is not how much we have, but 
how much we enjoy what we have 
that makes us happy.—RaeE Cross, 
Houston Times. 


HATE—27 

Hate is a treacherous acid which 
can not be poured without spilling 
on the raw heart that held it— 


Dovucitas Meador, Matador (Tex) 
Tribune. 
HEALTH—28 


The ideal of the doctor is that 
no one should die of disease, but 
should live his alloted life span 
and then quickly fall apart like 
the famous one-hoss shay. We are 
far from that ideal, but it is a goal 
for which we all are striving—Dr 
STANLEY P REIMANN, Phila, chmn, 
Assembly of the American Medical 
Ass’n. 


HISTORY—29 

“We review the past,” said Cal- 
vin Coolidge, “not in order to re- 
turn to it but that we may find in 
what direction it points to the fu- 
ture.” — Property, syndicated by 
Cambridge Assoc’s, Boston. 


HUMILITY—30 

To be great in the large things 
of life, we must be great in the 
smaller things first, and let hu- 
mility and patience be our guide. 
—“The Bible—an Infallible Guide,” 
Megiddo Message, 12-27-’58. 


Que 
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Washington’s Words 
On the 227th anniv (1732) of the 
birth of GEORGE WASHINGTON, we 
present these significant observa- 
tions from The Father of His 
Country: 


Labor to keep alive in your 
breast that little spark of celestial 
fire—conscience. — Rule from the 
copybook of Washington when a 
boy. 

We must make the best of man- 
kind as they are, since we cannot 
have them as we wish.—ZIn a letter 
to Maj Gen Philip Schuyler. 

To be prepared for war is one of 
the most effectual means of pre- 
serving peace.—First Annual Ad- 
dress to Congress. 

The basis of our political system 
is the right of the people to make 
and to alter their constitutions of 
gov’t.—Farewell Address. 

There can be no greater error 
than to expect or calculate upon 
real favors from nation to nation. 
—Ibid. 

In Congress, during a debate on 
the Fed’l Army, a mbr offered a 
resolution limiting the force to 


3,000 men. Washington suggested 
an amendment providing that no 
enemy should ever invade the U S 
with more than 2,000 soldiers. 









HYPNOTISM—31 
Hypnotism, the so-called 


“black 
art,” has emerged from its vaude- 
ville hall background to the point 
where the august British Medical 
Ass’n hails it as “a useful adjunct 


to medical practice.” “But only 
fools and dumbbells are susceptible 
to control by another person,” you 
will frequently hear. The truth is, 
says Dr Wm T Heron, Univ of 
Minn psychologist, that “there is a 
positive correlation between intelli- 
gence and susceptibility to hypno- 
tism.” The smarter you are, the 
easier it is for a hypnotist to make 
you do his bidding—BEN BLAKE, 
“Hypnotism: Can It Help You?” 
Lion Mag, 1-’59. 


INTERNAT’L RELATIONS—32 
The mot d’ ordre of Soviet diplo- 
macy would seem to be that it 
serves no useful purpose to talk 
about issues on which no agree- 
ment is possible. If this principle 
is accepted, the reasons for calling 
a conf of heads of states would 
seem to be slight. Referring to 
Khrushchev’s “special outrageous- 
ness,” The Economist wrote that “it 
is easy to picture the sort of sum- 
mit meeting that presents itself to 
his mind’s eye—something like the 
Mecklenburger’s idea of heaven, 
where the righteous sit in front 
and eat, and eat, and eat, but the 
ungodly sit in the back and digest, 
and digest, and digest.”—MICHAEL 
T Ftorinsky, Prof of Economics, 
Columbia Univ, “The USSR & West 
Europe,” Current History, 1-’59. 


KNOWLEDGE—33 

Knowledge is a torch of smoky 
pine that lights the pathway but 
one step ahead, across a void of 
mystery and dread—Gero SaNrtTa- 
YANA, quoted in Science Digest. 















Week of Feb 22-28 


Catholic Book Wk 
Easter Seal Campaign 

(Feb 27-Mar 29) 
Nat'l 4-H Club Wk 

(Feb 28-Mar 7) 

Feb 22—2nd Sunday in Lent. 
Geo Washington’s Birthday. 
Heart Sunday. . . 175 yrs ago (1784) 
the Empress of China sailed from 
N Y, lst voyage of an American 
merchant vessel to China. Ret’d 15 
mo’s later with a cargo of tea and 
silk, yielding a profit of 25%. Thus 


was founded America’s fabulous 
“China trade.” . . 140th anniv 
(1819) b of Jas Russell Lowell, 


American poet; list editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly. 80 yrs ago 
(1879) Frank W Woolworth opened 
lst 5-and-10-ct store at Utica, N Y. 
(Store was a dismal failure and 
was later moved to Lancaster, Pa. 
In his lifetime founder developed 
a chain of over 1,000 of these vari- 
ety stores.) 


Feb 23—140th anniv (1819) ced- 
ing of Fla to U S by purchase and 
treaty with Spain. ..5 yrs ago 
(1954) 1st mass innoculation of 
school children with Salk polio 
vaccine begun at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Feb 24—Feast of St Matthias. . . 
10 yrs ago (1949) list multi-stage 
rocket was fired at White Sands 
Proving Ground, N M. 


Feb 25—180th anniv (1779) cap- 
ture of Vincennes by Col Geo Rog- 
ers Clark. 140th anniv (1819) 


founding of list savings bank in 
the U S, the Philadelphia Savings 
. 40 yrs 


Fund Society, Phila, Pa. . 





ago (1919) Oregon became Ist state 


to tax gasoline. (Motorists began 
paying to the state 1% of cost: of 
the fuel.) .. . 25th anniv (1934) d 
of John McGraw, most famous of 
all baseball managers. (He piloted 
the N Y Giants from 1903 to 1932.) 


Feb 26—395th anniv (1564) b of 
Christopher Marlowe, English poet 
and dramatist; contemporary of 
Shakespeare. . . 90th anniv (1869) 
passage by Congress of 15th 
Amendment: (“The right of a citi- 
zen of the U S to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged on acc’t of race, 
color or previous condition of serv- 
itude.”) .. . 40 yrs ago (1919) Con- 
gress established Grand Canyon 
Nat’l Park, in Arizona. 


Feb 27—20 yrs ago (1939) “sit- 
down” strikes outlawed by U S 
Supreme Ct. 


Feb 28 — 255th anniv (1704) 
“Deerfield massacre.” French and 
Indians descended on frontier town 
of Deerfield, Mass; burned it and 
killed men, women, children. Inci- 
dent in “Queen Anne’s War” be- 
tween the British and French... 
110 yrs ago (1849) the California, 
lst ship to carry gold-seekers to 
West Coast, arrived at San Fran- 
cisco. (The vessel journeyed via 
Cape Horn, having left N Y C on 
Oct 8, 1848.) 
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LANGUAGE—34 

It is thru speaking the languages 
of other peoples that you show 
your respect for them, and thereby 
improve your chances of gaining 
their friendship and co-operation. 
It is not going to do much good to 
have it recorded in the history 
books that Americans wanted to 
see freedom victorious over com- 
munism if in that cause we cannot 
even be bothered to learn the lan- 
guage of another people. — HENRY 
Casotr Lopce, Modern Language Jnl. 


LEADERSHIP—35 

A good leader inspires other men 
with confidence in him; a great 
leader inspires them with confi- 
dence in themselves.—Origin Un- 
known. 


LIFE—Living—36 

The late Dr Lawrence Wharton, 
pastor of Univ Presbyterian church, 
in Austin, Tex, for 15 yrs, used to 
say in his own original way that 
life is full of majors and minors 
and that the trouble with most 
people’s lives is that they choose 
to major in minors. There are all 
kinds of demands placed upon us 
—some great and others small— 
and we must choose where we shall 
spend our time, talent, and treas- 
ure. Thus each of us must choose 
for himself what are to be his ma- 
jors and minors in life—Rev Wm I 
BoanD, “First Things First,” Chris- 
tian Observer, 1-7-’59. 


LOVE—37 

Love is happiness given back and 
forth. — Ihre Freundin, Karlsruhe 
(Quote translation). 
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MANNERS—38 

There is no outward sign of cour- 
tesy that does not rest on a deep 
moral foundation. — Baptist Ob- 
server. 

Rob’t Millikan, a scientist, once 
remarked that the men who op- 
erate the filling stations have done 
more to teach the American people 
courtesy and good manners than 
all the professors in the colleges.— 
CHas W S1toan, “Speak Up for 
Good Manners,” Link, 2-’59. 


MARRIED LIFE—39 

When a man doesn’t agree with 
his wife—he’s courageous.—Austral- 
asian Manufacturer. 


MODERN AGE—40 

The concrete cloverleaf is becom- 
ing our nat’l flower—Lewis Mum- 
FORD, quoted by BLAKE CLARK, 
“Wanton Disregard of Our Herit- 
age,” Diplomat, 1-’59. 


NATURE—41 

The exploration of nature has 
not only revolutionized the frame 
of our life but it is a deeply human 
endeavor which thru the ages has 
united men in an attempt to clar- 
ify the common basis for knowl- 
edge.—NieELts Bour, Science Digest. 


OBJECTIVE—42 

If you know where you're going, 
you will avoid the dilemma of the 
boy with the over-sized Saint Ber- 
nard dog. “Where are you taking 
him to, sonny?” queried a passer- 
by. “Don’t know,” said the young- 
ster. “I’m waiting to see where he’s 
goin’ first.” — EvuGene P BenrTIN, 
Pennsylvania School Jnl. 


OBSTACLES—43 

Hardships and opposition are the 
native soil of manhood and self- 
reliance ——Megiddo Message. 


a 
e & _- 


Tempo of 


One of the conclusions influenc- 
ing our metropolitan planners these 
days is the conviction that in many 
instances the city limits comprise 
too constricted an area for effec- 
tive gov’t and long-range planning. 

It has long been asserted by city 
planners, for example, that Chica- 
go should embrace as one govern- 
ing unit all of Cook County, and 
perhaps neighboring territory. 

Some interesting moves looking 
in this gen’l direction already are 
in effect. The city of Miami, Fla 
and Dade County, in which it is 
situated, have had a co-ordinated 
program for more than a yr. It is 
reported that results thus far are 
highly satisfactory. For the loss in 
autonomy, points out the Whaley- 
Eaton Service in a recent survey, 
there is a gratifying gain in more 
efficient gov’t and in a more equit- 
able distribution of the tax burden. 

The most recent proposal in this 
area is the Tri-State Regional 
Council presentation of a New 
York City metropolitan district, 
embracing certain portions of New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut. 
This presents rather special and 
vexing problems since the author- 
ity of three states is involved. But 
there is a growing realization that 
these great, lumbering metropoli- 
tan complexes present problems 
that must be dealt with realistic- 
ally. There is not only the overlap- 
ping and duplicating of government 
responsibilities, but also the very 
important matter of formulating a 
tax structure that will maintain 
these behomeths effectively. 





Victoria, B C, has a plan for re- 
vitalizing its downtown shopping 
area that is arousing interest. 

On $1 million capital, borrowed 
in 20-yr debentures, the city is de- 
vising a 3-block shopping mall, ex- 
clusively for pedestrians. Grass and 
trees will be planted where cars 
and trucks now roll. A garage will 
be constructed spanning the street 
at the head of the pedestrian mall. 
This is the beginning of a $5 mil- 
lion project that contemplates 
eventual provision for 3,000 parked 
cars. The entire endeavor to be fi- 
nanced eventually by modest prof- 
its from parking fees. All fees, it 
is planned, will go into a special 
fund for bldg of additional facili- 
ties over a 20-yr period. Thus the 
city plans to preserve and to mod- 
ernize its now-seriously-threatened 
downtown shopping district; and 
at the same time provides ample 
parking facilities by the simple 
expedient of becoming landlord for 
short-term parking facilities. 

City Council is especially grati- 
fied because under this plan sub- 
urban residents will now contrib- 
ute, thru parking fees, for the de- 
velopment of services needed by 
the city because of the increasing 
number of these nearby neighbors. 
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OPTIMISM—Pessimism—44 

When the optimist looks at an 
oyster, he expects a pearl—the pes- 
Simist expects ptomaine poisoning. 
—EvcENE P BertTIN, Pennsylvania 
School Jnl. 


PERSONALITY—45 

It is not by abstract principles 
that the world is to be won, but by 
the transforming influence of PER- 
SONALITY.—London Yearly Mtg of 
Friends. 


PRAYER—46 

Pray as if everything depends 
on God and work as if everything 
depends on you.—LoRETTA YOUNG, 
actress, quoted by Emma RIVERS 
MILNER, Indianapolis Times. 


PREACHERS—Preaching—47 

Two highly-educated and well- 
known preachers were listening to 
Moody appeal for souls in Liver- 
pool. One who was learned but not 
Spiritual, remarked to the other 
(Bishop Ryle), “Do you hear that 
young Yankee smashing the queen’s 
language?” The godly and learned 
Bishop Ryle repl’d, “Ah, but do you 
see him breaking sinners’ hearts in 
the gallery?”—Bible Expositor. 


RECREATION—Golf—48 

Golf is a form of work made ex- 
pensive enough for rich men to 
enjoy. It is physical and mental 
exertion made attractive by the 
fact that you have to dress for it 
in a $200,000 clubhouse. Golf is 
what letter-carrying, ditch-digging 
and carpet-beating would be if 
these tasks could be performed on 
the same hot afternoon in short 
pants and colored socks by gouty- 
looking gentlemen who requie a 
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different implement for every mood. 
Golf is the simplest-looking game 
in the world when you decide to 
take it up, and the toughest, after 
you’ve been at it for a dozen yrs. 
—Essex Golf & Country Club News. 


RIGHT—Wrong—49 

Some men are so afraid of doing 
wrong that they never do right.— 
Cuas T Fo.ten, Ethical Outlook. 


RUSSIA—America—50 

Refugees to the U S, who lost 
the notion of freedom and the feel 
of liberty during their yrs in com- 
munist lands, often do not know 
how to enjoy it. The refugee egg- 
and-stone-throwing must be viewed 
in this light. If and when another 
high Soviet official, for example, 
Khrushchev, comes to the U S, I'd 
advise refugees who do not like 
communism to ignore the man 
from Moscow. If they really want 
to picket and carry signs, I would 
suggest the following text: “Mr 
Khrushchev, we thank you for 
sending us to America.”—-THEODORE 


Anprica, Scripps-Howard News- 
papers. 
SCIENCE—51 


In less than 2 generations science 
has become untranslatabale, and its 
speculations about the world come 
to us more and more faintly, like 
the dwindling shouts of a search- 
party that have disappeared into 
an enormous maze. The news they 
succeed in sending back to us (with 
the press as messenger) often 
seems contradictory of earlier bul- 
letins; the gist of it comes across 
as a progressive disillusionment 
with accepted facts and an im- 
mense widening and deepening of 
the unknowable. But this is de- 
pressing and therefore unaccept- 


able. . . So the press continues to 
hail scientific “discoveries” (the 
substitution of a new theory for an 
abandoned one) as if they were 
real news, big news, and good news. 
And the public, official view of sci- 
ence’s search for knowledge is one 
of untiring hope and faith. In pri- 
vate, however, there is skepticism 
and doubt, and not just among il- 
literate peasants, either—T S Mar- 
THEWS, “Who Decides What’s Fit 
to Print?” adapted from book, The 
Sugar Pill (Simon & Schuster) in 
Saturday Review, 1-24+'59. 


SOCIALISM—Communism—52 

There is no difference between 
socialism and communism except 
this: socialism gets you down bit 
by bit by a kind of anesthetic pro- 
cess. Communism just knocks you 
on the head.—HaroLtp MACMILLAN, 
quoted in Defender. 


SPACE AGE—53 

Far more important than com- 
peting with Sputniks already over- 
head is to learn a lesson taught by 
all . . . Sputniks. The lesson is 
that we must mend our scientific 
and technological fences, all the 
way from school classroom to the 
missile launching pad.—Guy Suits, 
Science Digest. 


SPEECH—Freedom—54 

Freedom of speech too often 
seems to mean “free to say what 
you please as long as you please 
enough people.”—FRANK J PIPPIN, 
Ethical Outlook. 


SUCCESS—55 

The persistent exercise of a little 
extra effort is one of the most 
powerful forces contributing to 
success—American Mercury. 


TACT—56 

Tact is a priceless quality in good 
human relations. Whenever you 
find anyone who is outstandingly 
successful and popular, you will 
find a person who is outstandingly 
tactful. Tact is merely doing things 
in the way the other person would 
like them done, rather than in the 
way you yourself would do them if 
you had only yourself to please. 
Watch your tact—and watch your 
influence over others rise. — Dr 
DonaALp LaIRD, psychologist, Adver- 
tiser’s Digest. 


VALUES—57 

Mrs Horace Havemeyer, whose 
collection of paintings is today the 
pride of N Y’s Metropolitan Muse- 
um, was once confronted by a 
wealthy, bejewelled dowager who 
asked, rather scornfully, why she 
spent so much money on dabs of 
paint on paper and canvas. Mrs 
Havemeyer examined the dowager’s 
pearl necklace for a long and stu- 
dious moment before answering, “I 
prefer to have something made by 
a man than to have something 
made by an oyster.” — Property, 
syndicated by Cambridge Assoc’s, 
Boston. 


VOCATION—58 

Some yrs ago a middle-aged Bos- 
ton surgeon said to Dean Sperry 
of Harvard: “It has taken me half 
my life to find out that my task in 
life is not to make something of 
myself but to find a job worth do- 
ing and then to lose myself in it.” 
—Ra.PH W Sockman, “For Success 
in the New Yr,” Arkansas Metho- 
dist, 1-1-’59. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


Michael Gross, of Gramercy 
Park, Manhattan, writes to tell us 
of a recent shattering experience 
he shared with his youngster. 

Each wk the child would bring 
home from Sunday School an il- 
lustrated card that dramatized 
each of the Ten Commandments. 
The ist wk showed people wor- 
shiping at church. Another wk, to 
illustrate “Thou shalt not steal,” 
the picture showed a boy stealing 
an apple from a cart. 

“I waited with considerable alarm 
for the 7th wk,” writes Mr Gross, 
“but fortunately, tact and delicacy 
prevailed. Under the caption “Thou 
shalt not commit adultery’ was a 
picture of a dairyman, leering vil- 
lainously as he poured a huge pail 
of water into a can of milk!”— 
JoHN G FULLER, Saturday Review. a 


We heard of a guy on a quiz pro- 
gram who defined Alabaster as an 
illegitimate Mohammedan.—Pacific 
Oil-Motive Mag. b 


The husband came home one 
night and proudly announced to 
his wife that he had bought him- 
self a hearing-aid. 

“Well, thank goodness,” said his 
wife. “That’s what I’ve been tell- 
ing you to do for the past 8 yrs.” 


“Oh!” the husband laughed. “So 
that’s what it was!” — Illustrated 
Wkly of India. c 
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I Laughed At This One 


IVERN BOYETT 

The other day a friend of 
ours decided it was about time 
he had a serious talk with his 
teen-age son concerning Life. 

A few minutes later he 
emerged from Junior’s room, 
looking thoughtful and a bit 
shaken. 

“Mary,” he said to his wife 
hesitantly, “who is Brigitte 
Bardot?” 





ee 
47 


We like the little boy who, asked 
to describe the taste of chocolate, 
repl’d, “It tastes just the opposite 
of vanilla.”"—Capper’s Wkly. d 


Back in the days at Maryland, 
Jim Tatum was driven mad by a 
butter - fingered quarterback who 
cost him at least three ball games. 
After the season ended, Big Jim 
was having dinner in a local res- 
taurant when a waiter dropped a 
mess of spaghetti down his neck. 

“Oh excuse me, sir,” mumbled 
the waiter; then looking at Jim 
closely, his face lit up in recogni- 
tion. “Say, Mr Tatum,” he ex- 
claimed, “I have a relative who 
plays for you.” 

“Don’t go any further,” groaned 
Jim. “From the way you handled 
that spaghetti, I know exactly who 
you mean.”—Scholastic Coach. e 


ssseeseee Oplte-able QUIPS «+--+ 


e Jack O’Reilly tells me a story a Too many grandparents sit with 


parish priest told at a church af- 
fair in Bryn Mawr, Pa. A big plane 
out of L A had just lifted itself 
over the Rockies when one motor 
began to spit and sputter. The 
stewardess looked concerned, told 
the passengers to buckle their seat 
belts, they were going down for an 
emergency landing. A priest sought 
to solace her. “Tell your pilot not 
to worry. We have 8 bishops 
eboard.” She went forward, came 
back and reported: “I told him, 
Father, and he said he’d rather 
have 4 engines.”—T Harry THOMP- 
son, Sales Management. f 


oe ” 


During a community drive to 
round up unlicensed dogs, a police- 
man whistled an automobile to the 
curb. When its driver asked why 
he had been stopped, the officer 
pointed to the dog on the seat be- 
side him. 

“Does your dog have a license?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, no,” the man said quickly. 
“He doesn’t need one. I do all the 
driving myself.”.—Hucu Scott, To- 
day. g 


White-faced, a patient rushed in- 
to his doctor’s office. “Oh, doctor!” 
he cried. “The ghosts of my de- 
parted relatives come and perch 
on the tops of the fence-posts all 
round my garden at dead of night. 
They just sit there staring—star- 
ing. What can I do?” 

The doctor thought a moment 
and then repl’d helpfully, “Sharp- 
en the posts.".—L & N Mag, hm, 
Louisville & Nashville Ry. h 


youngsters—but not on them.—DaNn 
BENNETT. 


“ ” 
The girl who looks her best for 


a man is disappointed if she does- 
n’t find one—Cy N PEACE. 


Cold cash melts away when you 


are having a hot time—Kim Mc- 
GINNIs. 


“ ” 


Worrying makes you lose weight 
—unless it’s your weight that you’re 
worrying about.—Mavurice SEITTER. 


The argument you win with your 


wife isn’t over yet—FRANKLIN P 
JONES. 


A highbrow is one who can quote 
from Shakespeare without attrib- 


uting it to the Bible. — FRaNcEs 
RopMAN. 


What the neighbors don’t know 
won’t hurt us—ReEx MOBLEY. 
The important thing for us to 


leave to posterity is posterity.— 
HaroLp COFFIN. 


“ ” 


Oftentimes, it’s the mink in the 
closet that is responsible for the 
wolf at the door.—Correspondent. 
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Smoked Cheese 
A filter made of powdered, deod- 
orized cheese has been found ef- 
fective for cigarettes—News item. 


The smoke comes through, now, 
bland and breezy 

And only just a trifle cheesy, 

Thanks, doubtless, to one Yonny 
Yonson, 

Resourceful cheese man from Wis- 
consin. 


For filters, full of holes and such, 

Swiss cheese works better far than 
Dutch, 

Though many men prefer to roll a 

Fag made of powdered Gorgonzola. 


Still others, it is recognized, 

Like Limburger (deodorized), 

While there are those who think 
a Cheddar 

Is just as good, or even beddar. 


For paper on the outside, why, 

Some like whole wheat and others 
rye 

To make a sandwich they can 
lunch on 

And, as they smoke, 
munch on. 


serenely 


One thing about these filters new: 

The part you do not smoke, you 
chew, 

Which means, to tell you plainly 
what’s 

What, there are ifs and ands, no 
butts. 
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Tony, a former office boy with a 


local stock exchange firm, was 
brought to trial by his ex-employer 
on a charge of stealing $500 in 
postage stamps. He retained an 
eager young lawyer who made a 
brilliant defense plea and Tony 
Was exonerated. 

After the trial, Tony rushed over. 
“Gosh, you were wonderful,” he 
gushed. “How can I ever repay 
you?” 

“Just pay my fee, that’s all,” re- 
pl’d the lawyer. “It’s $500. But 
there’s no rush if you're a little 
pressed.” 

“Well,” Tony suggested, “I can’t 
pay you in cash right now, but will 
you accept stamps?”—E E KENyon, 
American Wkly. i 


“ee ” 


The wife-beater had been hailed 
into court and fined $110. “I can 
understand the $100,” said the man, 
“but what’s the $10 for?” 

“That,” repl’d the old judge sol- 
emnly, “is the amusement tax!”— 
Pacific Oil-Motive Mag. j 


“ ” 


Once, during a performance at 
Carnegie Hall, conductor Leonard 
Bernstein, in order to _ illustrate 
how composer Moussorgsky imitat- 
ed children’s voices in one of his 
works, played a portion of the piece 
on the piano and pointed out how 
the music approximated a child’s 
whining, “I want it, I want it,” over 
and over again. 

For emphasis, Mr Bernstein had 
the orchestra repeat the phrase 
while he continued to imitate the 
spoiled youngster’s plea. 

After several of Bernstein’s “I 
want it’s,” a small boy in the audi- 
ence was heard to remark to his 
mother, “If he wants it that bad, 
why doesn’t he say ‘please’?”—Mu- 
sic Views. k 





A Gift Subscription to 





is truly a 
compliment to 
the recipient 


You know how much the arrival of 
QuoTE means to you each week. And 
The Weekly Digest will be equally 
treasured by the friend or relative to 


whom you send it as a generous gesture. It is the gift that says, in- 


ferentially: “I admire your intellect; your broad perspective and 
wholesome sense of humor. You are alert, eager, living in the world 
of today with an eye to tomorrow.” 





A Treasured Gift for Pastor 
Teacher or Public Speaker 





“My original sub- 
scription was given to 
me by a church mem- 
ber who, I am sure, 
felt that my sermons 
needed more effective 
illustrations. It worked 
for me! I recommend 
it as a valuable gift 
for minister, teacher 
or speaker.” 

—Rev. Jack E. Jones, 
Berwyn, Illinois. 
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French Philosophy 


JEAN RosTAND, French scientist: 
“Science made gods of us before 
we had earned the right to be 
people.” (Quote translation). 

1-Q-t 

JuLES RomMAIN, French author: 
“In politics, words don’t have much 
meaning. It depends on the tone 
of voice in which they are spoken.” 
(Quore translation). 2-Q-t 

JacQuEs SOUSTELLE, French politi- 
cal observer: “In present-day world 
political electrical storms, thunder 
comes before the lightning.” 
(Quore translation). 3-Q-t 
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Edited by Alice 


We think it’s about time to pay 
the family car some attention 
again. 

An electrically heated outside 
rear-view mirror for cars and 
trucks keeps ice and snow from 
clouding the motorist’s hindsight. 
At the touch of a dashboard switch, 
power from the battery heats the 
mirror, de-icing it in 3 min’s at 
zero temperatures, and keeping it 
clear in weather as cold as 60 de- 
grees below. Device is mkt’d by 
Spartan Automotive Co, Jackson, 
Mich; should be available in auto 
supply stores. $12. 


MATTER 


Jacobs 


In less than an hr, a mechanic 
can convert hand-cranked car- 
windows into power-operated ones 
with a new kit mkt’d by AMT 
Corp’n, Birmingham, Mich. After 
removing front window’s standard 
hand crank, window-lifting motor 
is installed over the crank shaft 
and fastened with snap-on spring 
clips. The wiring passes behind the 
upholstery panel thru regular door 
opening to power source—the auto 
battery. Unit fits all 12-volt-bat- 
tery cars and trucks. For 2 front 
windows, $49.95. 





